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The Editor Looks Over the Papers 


First Journalism School 

According to The High Times, Lynch- 
burg, Va., the first collegiate instructor 
in journalism was placed in his position 
in Washington and Lee University by 
Robert E. Lee in the year 1869. 

The Times further says: 

Lee was so farsighted, that this prod- 
uct of his remarkable brain work went 
out of existence after his death, because 
the people that were left in this world 
after he died could not carry on his work, 
and it died—to be resurrected years later 
when the world had grown up to Lee’s 
ideas. 

Lee said of himself: “I have led the 
youth of the South in battle; now I must 
lead them in the ways of peace.” 

Visioned and founded by General Lee, 
the Lee School of Journalism, with Prof. 
Roscoe B. Ellard at its head, now ranks 
as a grade “A” institution, offering to 
its graduates a Bachelor of Arts degree 
in Journalism. 


Allen Justifies Clubs 

Charles F. Allen of Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, in a recent statement, which jus- 
tified clubs, said: 

“Curriculum subjects are the tools; 
the extra-curriculum § activity is 
the laboratory where initiative is 
fostered and democratic spirit en- 
couraged.” 

He further asserted, 

“Extra-curricular activities also 
train students in the ideal of service 
through monitorial duties, give prac- 
tice in well administered schemes of 
internal accounting, and literary 
training in school publications.” 


Write for Daily Press 

Twenty-five staff members of the jour- 
nalism departments of three different 
high schools of Kansas City, Kansas, re- 
ported the events of the sixty-sixth an- 
nual meeting of the Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, held in Kansas City, No- 
vember 1 and 2, in a local paper, The 
Kansas City Kansan. 

These representatives from Argentine, 
Rosedale and Wyandotte High Schools 
Covered seven departmental meetings on 
the first day and twenty-one round tables 
on the second. 

This gigantic project was put over 
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very successfully much to the credit of 
the boys and girls as well as the high 
school journalism instructors. 

No better method for training future 
journalists exists than the actual work 
in the field. Surely, this project is proof 
enough that a high school journalistic 
course is justifiable in Kansas City, at 
least. 


Printing Courses Increase 

The United Typothetae of America re- 
ports that 28,537 students were enrolled 
in printing courses in United States and 
Canada in 1926-1927. 

443 printing instructors were offering 
instruction in 369 different schools. The 
types and number of such schools were: 

Academic high schools, 88; junior high 
schools, 86; technical high schools, 22; 
evening schools, 31; colleges and normal 
schools, 9; “plant” schools, 10; elemen- 
tary schools, 29; continuation and part- 
time schools, 17. 

The school grade, the objective of the 
course and the practice of the school de- 
termine the time that is given to instruc- 
tion. It ranges from 1 to 48 hours per 
week and from 5 weeks to 6 years for the 
completion of the course. The value of 
school shop equipment, according to the 
report, is estimated at $3,316,960. 


“Pantograph” Is “Air-Minded” 

Several columns in The Wyandotte 
Pantograph, Kansas City, Kansas, have 
appeared this year with new headings of 
an aeronautical theme. 

The alumni are featured under the 
title, ““‘With the Veterans,” listing the 
graduates with their present addresses 
and positions. 


A lengthy column dealing with the so- 
cial and personal activities of the stu- 
dents is headed “ ‘Contact’ with the 
1900.” 

Short story writers or essayists have 
an opportunity to contribute their efforts 
in “Solo Flights of ‘Air-Minded’ Student 
Authors.” 


“Student Pilots” concerns itself with 
the personal biography, secured through 
interviews, of the student leaders of the 
school. 

This scheme is rather a novel and up- 
to-the-minute method of unifying the 
column titles under one theme. 


Recommends Articles 

Recommendations of interesting cur- 
rent magazine articles are made in each 
issue of The Weekly Register, Omaha, 
Neb. This practice is “recommended” 
by The Review editors to all readers be- 
cause of its time-saving and co-operative 
value. 

For instance, this is part of the column 
which appeared in the issue of Octo- 
ber 18: 


We Recommend 


Herman Keyserling, great German 
philosopher and traveler, asserts that 
the Negro is the purely American type, 
that he is native born, and that from the 
standpoint of human culture, the greatest 
artistic achievements of America are due 
to her dusky sons. The article “What 
the Negro Means to Amzrica” in the 
October issue of the Atlantic Monthly 
may convince many of the powers and 
abilities of the Negro spirit. 

As the social worlds of London and 
Paris have their great hostesses who 
dominate and mould the life, ambitions, 
and fashions of those cities, so New York 
and Newport have Mrs. Cortland Part- 
ridge. She is an unflinching worker and 
never deviates from her set program of 
trips abroad, dances, dinners, and other 
varieties of social engagements. Is this 
social leadership worth the perpetual 
activity she must exert to hold her po- 
sition secure against other rivals? The 
answer to this question may be suggested 
between the lines in Lloyd Morris’ ar- 
ticle “Portrait of an Hospitable Lady” 
in Harper’s Magazine for October, 1929. 

* * * 

Hot-headed, impetuous, emotional 
Clemenceau stands in strong contrast to 
calm, cautious, clear-sighted Foch. The 
interesting character study, “Foch and 
Clemenceau, Two Frenchmen,” by Ray- 
mond Recouly, in the October issue of 
Scribner’s Magazine, cleverly draws a 
vivid picture of the two men who made 
the great machinery of the World war 
function so successfully. 

* * * 

That milling, streaming mob that 
surges through the gates of Ellis Island 
—is it composed of desirable Americans- 
to-be? The method of checking up on 
each possible citizen of America is de- 



















































































































































































Undesirable 
the 


detail in “How 
Are Discovered” in 
October issue of Hygeia. 


scribed in 
Immigrants 


“Orful Skandle” Started 


In a September issue of The North 


High Oracle, Des Moines, Iowa, an 
“Orful Skandle,” a humorous newsette, 
was started. 

The Review editors predict that this 


will be a widely read feature if they can 
judge from the success of similar columns 
in other high school papers. This me- 
dium should provide, under 
proper supervision, an adequate outlet 
for the pent-up humor in the veins of 
most pupils. It is creative humor, too— 
not of the “college humor” type. 


certainly 


Pardon Us, Techtonians 


The cover for the May issue of The 


School Press Review was very kindly 
furnished by Miss Geyer, adviser of 
Techtonian, Technical High School, 


Buffalo, N. Y. In our make-up we neg- 
lected to acknowledge this fact so that 
we humbly and publicly apologize to the 


adviser and staff for the use of their 
artistic cover which we failed to credit 


to them.—The Editors. 


Football Honor Roll Featured 


After a football game, the Lakewood, 
Ohio, High runs an Honor Rol! 
Ballot to which player the 
readers consider the hardest fighter for 
Lakewood. 


Times 


determine 


The ballot follows: 





HONOR ROLL 
BALLOT 


Youngstown South Game 
My choice for this week’s Foot- 
ball Honor Roll is 


He, in my honest opinion, fought 


harder for Lakewood than any 
other player on the team. I did 
not vote for him because he is a 


friend of mine, but because he de 
I understand 
this is NOT a popularity contest. 
Yes, 


served recognition. 


I attended the game. 
NE Aa ee see aes 


This ballot must be in the High 
or in the hands of the 
sports department, before Monday 
at 4 


choice. 


Times box, 


o’clock as a vote for your 


Mark Twain Quoted 

On the front page of the Black and 
Gold recently there appeared a clever 
“box” on the subject of advertising, 
drawn from the writings of Mark Twain. 





Advertising! 


ARK TWAIN once edited a 
paper in Missouri. One of 
his subscribers wrote him he had 


found a spider in his paper and 


wanted to know whether it meant 
good luck or bad. This is what 
Mark answered. 


“Old 


spider in your pape) 


Subscriber: Finding a 
neithei 


good luck nor bad luck to you. The 


was 


spider Was LE rely looking over our 
which merchant is not 
advertising, so that he can go to 
that store, spin his web across the 
door and lead a life of undisturbed 


peace ever afterward.” 


paper to see 


ADVERTISE IN 


THE 
BLACK & GOLD 





Getting It Out 


EY! What kind of a 
I put on this article? 

body tell me! 
Every Monday evening after school the 
same old cries are heard in The Spotlight 
office. As fast 


head should 
Well, some- 


as copy comes in, it is 


FMOANIN~> 


“Sy 
e R 
went g 1100 r00 
a 
) 





Ca 
a” that 


Anos . 


Sati 
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Di gnified 
Te achers o enon <X-- wren 


taken, read and has a headline attachey 


to it. That part of the staff which has 
to write heads agrees that it is one of 
the hardest positions to fill. The writer 
of headlines must take into consideration 
the importance of the article, the place 
it is likely to occupy in the paper, and 
whether or not it will balance with the 
other articles. 

There is always a definite plan fol- 
lowed in the make-up of a paper. For 
instance, if the paper is to contain four 
pages, the first will have the most im- 
portant news events, and in some cases, 
a sport article. It is common for 
sports to appear on the first page, how- 
ever. The first page articles will have 
the biggest headlines and the appearance 
of the page as a whole must be consid- 
ered. 


not 


On the second page appears the 
editorials, the list of the staff members 
and features, including jokes and the 
weekly feature columns. The third page 
is usually devoted to sports, and the last 
to society, continuations and other fea- 
tures. 

On every page there are fillers. 


jokes, 


Fill- 
exchanges, or small 
news items which fit into a space left 
perhaps at the end of a column in which 
the first article ended. Fillers are very 
important for without them there would 
be blank spaces. 


ers can be 


“The Spotlight,” 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


This 


ignorant of the 


feature should interest 


pupils, 


way a newspaper is 


edited, as well as the parents who be- 


lieve their children ave wasting  tinu 


working on a paper. 
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Bo Hold-up 
Carjpaigns 


AE SHMAN’S Wai. 


A creative sketch of this type is always to be preferred. 
“The 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


Acorn”, 


The 





School Press Revieu 


Mud—Swapping—Wales—Sightseeing 


Highlights on The International Boy Scout Jamboree 


By Baldwin Curtis, 12-B, Perry High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


URING this last summer, it was my 
privilege to attend the Interna- 
tional Scout Jamboree held near 

Liverpool, England. Many, perhaps, 
wonder what a Jamboree is. The dic- 
tionary defines it as a slang term for 
noisy merrymaking, but to a Scout it 
means a gathering of boys from all over 
the world to demonstrate the methods of 
scouting in the different 
resented. 


countries rep- 

It is hard to imagine the extent and 
the size of a camp which a group of 
60,000 Seouts can make. It is even 
harder to imagine boys of forty-two na- 
tions of all different classes and creeds, 
camping thus together under their com- 
mon brotherhood of Scouting. 
pared with the total number present at 
the Jamboree, the group of 1,300 from 
the United very small. 
There were only nine Scouts from Pitts- 
burgh. Most of the groups traveled 
separately, but there were 238 Scouts on 
our boat, which left New York on July 
20. As the ship lay at dock, a group of 
about sixty young communists, who mis- 
takenly regarded the Boy Scouts as a 
military organization, started a_ riot 
which caused some trouble until the 
police arrested five or six of the ring- 
leaders. There were so many Scouts on 


Com- 


States seems 


our boat that we were given permission 
to go almost anywhere aboard the ship, 
from the engine room to the crow’s nest. 
In the mornings we practiced on various 
pageants and national displays. At 
other times throughout the day, we dis- 
played individual skill at various 
types of craftsmanship such as leather- 


our 


craft, beadwork, and wood carving. In 
the evenings we sang songs and put on 
small stunts for the amusement of the 
rest of the passengers. 

Arriving at Liverpool we were given 
our first idea of English weather with a 
drizzly wet rain which penetrated even 
our raincoats. Probably from reading 
the newspapers, you would believe that 
it rained all the time. It did rain almost 
all of the first week; and during the sec 
ond week, it merely sprinkled from time 
to time. One can scarcely imagine the 
character of the ground after 100,000 
people have walked over it in the rain. 
All this movement on the sodden surface 
churned it into mud of the thickest and 
stickiest variety. Often 
plough through mud above 
and at times even 


would 
ankles 


one 
the 
the 
Many jokes were made about the mud, 
and the end of the 


above knees. 


near Jamboree one 
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of the English newspapers called it the 
““Mudboree” instead of Jamboree. A 
Scout from Newcastle, Pa., used his 
brains and tied large square cracker- 
tins on his feet. With these he was able 
to stride along through the mud and 
keep his feet high and dry. 

In spite of the rain and the mud there 
On the first day 
all of the Scouts, numbering about 40,000, 
marched past the grandstand. In 
of twenty-five the entire group was 
marched by in about two hours. When 
this grand march was finished, the Scot- 
tish Scouts gave an exhibition of Scot- 
tish dancing accompanied by a large bag- 
pipe band. 


were many things to do. 


lines 


At times, when we were not 
at work around our tents and not march- 
ing or giving pageants, we walked around 
the large encampment and talked with 
boys from other nations. You may won- 
der how we were able to talk with Scouts 
whose language we had never heard of. 
However, most of them were able to talk 
some English and in this way we were 
able to get along. It was very interest- 
ing to find out what the Scouts from 
other countries knew of the United 
States and to learn their opinion of our 
Most of the English Scouts 
were interested in hearing about prohi- 
bition, Chicago gang war, Hollywood, 
football, and many other things which 


country. 


Baldwin is here conversing with Mr. 
BE. N. Pittsburgh Scout- 
master, on board the “Samaria.”  In- 
this 
and printed by Baldwin. 


Gilling, a 


cidentally, photo was developed 


they had read about in the newspapers 
or had seen in the movies. Exchanging 
parts of the Scout uniform, or in or- 
dinary language “swapping,” was one of 
the chief occupations of the Jamboree. 
The two things most in demand were 
Seottish Kilts and American Lumber- 
jackets. It was very interesting to see 
American Scouts trying to get kilts from 
the Seotchmen. One of the members of 
the group from Pittsburgh got a very 
good kilt. The first one he obtained for 
a Scout knife and a shilling, or about 
$1.75. This pair he sold for 10 shillings, 
or $2.50, and immediately bought another 
kilt for $3.00. It was often difficult to 
tell whether a Scout was from Scotland 
or the United States, for the Scotch 
Scout would exchange his kilt for a Lum- 
berjack and the American Scout would 
wear the kilt. In the swapping, many 
small badges were exchanged, and the 
American Trading Post sold over three 
thousand of one type of badge in the 
first week. 

Many famous and noted people visited 
the Jamboree. In the camp itself were 
many noblemen from all parts of the 
British Isles. The most interesting per- 
son whom we the Prince of 
Wales. We were all assembled on the 
parade grounds waiting for him to come 
through a given entrance, when he came 
in from an entirely unexpected direction, 
and caused quite an uproar. All of the 
Americans were carrying cameras, and 
tried to get pictures of the Prince. Some 
of the more nervy Scouts ran forward, 
and this general movement 
toward the Prince. It looked as though 
the Prince would be overwhelmed by the 
crowd, but his bodyguard of Scouts kept 
the American Scouts away from him. 
The Prince was a very ordinary looking 
person, but he seemed to have a strong 
personality, and everyone was interested 
and fascinated by him. Another famous 
person who attended the Jamboree was 
Ambassador Dawes who appeared, as his 
custom, with his underslung pipe. One 
of the most noted of Englishmen was the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Even though 
it began to rain, the army of 50,000 stood 
at attention listening to the Archbishop 
speak on the Jamboree. 

One of the impressive events 
which I saw, took place on the last day 
of the Jamboree. Instead of each coun- 
try being by itself, the Scouts from all 
over the world were mixed up together 
and with interlocking arms, marched past 


saw was 


caused a 


most 


(Continued on page 20) 






























































Publishing the Paper in the 


Journalism Classes 


By Hazel Miller 


Miss Hazel Miller, the faculty adviser of “The Signal”, the newspaper of the 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Council Bluffs, lowa, here tells in a clear way just 


how her journalism classes function. 


N WRITING of our method of handl- 

ing a high school newspaper through 

journalism classes, we would not care 
to have readers believe that our present 
plan is considered the height of perfec- 
tion. This plan has its limitations; con- 
sequently, it is not recommended as a 
cure-all. 

Our Journalism department, under its 
present management at least, has been 
handled as an experimental laboratory. 
We are still far short of the ideal plan. 
Changes have always been made and will 
undoubtedly continue as the need arises 
or better ideas are seen. 

I might say that the ideal toward which 
we are moving is to make it possible for 
all of our editing, reporting, and busi- 
ness staffs to have covered at 
semesters’ work in regular classroom in- 
struction in Journalism I and II, as our 
first courses are called. 

The third Journalism III, is 
the editing of the paper itself. We have 
reached part of the goal in-so-far that 
our entire editing staff has studied the 


least two 


course, 


two courses. 

Here is the way the work is handled 
this year: Copy readers, proof readers, 
and advertising solicitors are grouped in 
a Journalism II class, while the report- 
ing staff is scheduled in the Journalism I 
class. 

Text books used in Journalism I are 
Spencer’s News Writing, Borah’s News 


Writing, and Otto’s Journalism for High 
Schools. Since here, the emphasis is 
placed on the mastery of news writing 
technique, only the sections devoted to the 
simple news story are used. In a class 
of twenty-eight pupils a half of them 
are regularly employed in collecting and 
writing the news for the paper, 
about each week. 

IN ORDER that each student may be- 
come as well trained as possible in the 
collecting of facts, as 


turn 


writing 
run 


well as 
them up, assignments often 
thing like this: 
set of facts signed for and which you 
will have collected for the Signal.”’ (As- 
signment sheets of the main stories are 
posted by the editors and the reporter 
required to sign for those on his beat.) 
All other students may collect any set 
of facts, preferably something for use 
in the school paper, bring them here and 
be ready to write a news story about 
them during the class period. This means 
that a goodly share of The Signal copy 
is actually written under the supervisor’s 
explicit direction and definitely approved 
by her before it reaches the editors. 

Thursday’s class period is devoted to 
study of the current issue. 
punctuation, spelling, style, 
discussed; sometimes by the instructor; 
sometimes each student is 
story to recite from. 

To get beginning students to receive 


some- 
“All reporters bring one 


Errors in 


form are 


assigned a 

















“The Signal” Goes to Press 


Foreground: Printing Students at 
Background: 
on the Press. 


Back of Press: Mr. 


Work on Forms. 


Foreman of Mechanical Staff and Make-up Editor 


Put the 


Forms 


Carl Gernetsky, Printing Instructor. 
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The head schedule of “The Survey” is 
that 
pupil may be supplied with his own copy. 


printed and distributed so cach 


into minds inverted 


their the pyramid 
construction of the simple news story is 
the most difficult part of the teaching. 

My methods here are: first, rigid re- 
writing of copy to secure this construc- 
tion. Second, study of many news 
stories from reputable newspapers point- 
ing out the lead, answers to who, why, 
where, what, 
tails, and fact featured. 
ing out omitted parts in 
Thursday’s recitation. 

The justification any 
course in Journalism is the necessity for 
constant truthful- 
alertness, 


how, arrangement of de- 
Third, point- 
stories for 


scholastic for 


definite teaching of 
ness, honesty, dependability, 
and respect for facts. 
Accuracy or truthfuiness and dependa- 
bility are enough that inac- 
curacy of punctuation which 
mispelled names and 
wrong addresses mean a failure on the 
copy carrying the error. Another ad- 
vantage, not to be thoughtlessly passed 
over, is the outside contacts and meeting 
with a world of illus- 
trated. 


important 
fact or 


changes fact, or 


facts concretely 





E acu Journalism I student is required 
to hand in a note book containing all of 
his printed material. This is measured, 
and if he has twenty-five column inches, 
he is assured a passing grade on his Sig 


nal work. Six week grades are the av- 
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erage of a Signa! grade, 
class grade, test grade, 
and sometimes a notebook 
grade. 

In Journalism II Bley- 
Writing 
Otto’s 
High 

Here 
‘he emphasis comes 
mainly on copyreading, 
headline, editorial and 
feature writing for 
Each student 
must twenty-five 
headlines in his notebook 
at the end of the six 
weeks. Each _ student 
must qualify for 
extra phase of 


a’s Newspaper 
end Editing, 


Journa’ism for 


and 


Schoo’s are vsed. 


class 
routine. 
have 


some 
Signa’ 
work. Proof readers and 
advertising solicitors are 
the 


Copy 


selected by Second row: 


method. 


tryout 
readers 
and headline writers are 
given training in class 
while those not 
in the other two lines, handle outside of 
class copyreading. 

Assignments here run something like 
this, read 291-297 in Bleyer’s 
Newspaper Writing and Editing, learn 
the five things the copy reader does and 
how he does each one. 


selected 


pages 


In class after a 
short recitation, copy is distributed mark- 
ed for the headline 
paper’s schedule. 


according to our 
The student already 
when he into the 
how the perfect news story is formed. 
He now adds to this knowledge use of 
copy readers’ marks, learns to see errors 
and correct them, and to write a perfect 
headline. 


knows comes course 


Before choosing proof readers, proof 
reader’s marks were learned by all stu- 
dents and that each 
would be prepared when he took his turn 
on the proof reading for The Signal. 

To train 


recited over, so 


advertising solicitors class 


discussion centered 
text books just 
put out by the State 
University, on advertis- 
ing for high school pa- 
The likely 


students tried out 


was 
on two 


pers, most 
were 
and the best were given 
the permanent position. 

Class 
will be 
tisement 


room procedure 
based on adver- 
copy the last 
six weeks of the semes 


Head 


ter, as well as make-up Number 


and other problems of 
appearance the make-up 
editor and proof-readers 
should know. 

This group again has 
for its six weeks’ grade 


an average of a Signal 


Nove mbes ° 1929 


Foreground (left 


Background: 


Name of student 


Editing Staff at Work 
to right): 


Selma Wells, societies ond clubs editor; Hugh Jared, as- 
sociate editor; Thelma Gordon, humor editor; Dorothy Cohoe, fea- 
ture editor. 


Glenn Flynn, make-up editor. 


grade, class grade, and test grade. 
The scholastic 
above is: 


justification for the 
No better method has been de- 
vised for increasing the poverty stricken 
vocabularies of the average high school 
student than headline writing. Copy 
reading teaches him to reason out rules 
of punctuation, to regard accuracy, to 
find out sources for checking facts, and 
to tie up his past experience with the 
present. 

Proof reading again teaches ability to 
see errors and to correct them as well as 
the contact with printing and printers it 
gives. 

Advertising solicitors gain an unex- 
celled training in salesmanship; later vo- 
cabularies will be increased and enlivened 
by composing snappy advertising copy. 


In ORDER to assure sufficient editorial 
copy as well as to whet the students’ in- 


ASSIGNMENT RECORD 


Check Check 
In Out 


HEADLINE RECORD 


Heading Inches 


These forms, the upper part only of which are shown, prove in- 
valuable in assisting the staff in knowing just where it stands in get- 
ting in the news and editing copy. 


Frank Myers, sports; Kenneth Scholes, 
managing editor; Clinton Mayer, business manager; Ted Miller, 
news editor. 


Assignment 


terest in world affairs, 
one day a week is de- 
voted to writing editor- 
ials. Each student is re- 
quired to 
putable magazine 
read it religiously. 
serves as a 
opinion. His 
subjects and facts be- 
come the natural out- 
growth of his reading. 

Assignment for this 
sort of work is handled 
like this: 
“Bring to class an 2di- 
torial subject and a 
group of facts suitable 
for an editorial of infor- 
mation. Be sure to con- 
sider your reader’s view- 
point.” 


choose a re- 
and 
This 
basis for 
editorial 


something 


During the class period 
-ach student writes his 
editorial under the su- 
pervision of the instruc- 
tor. These are handed 
to the associate editor for use in the 
paper. 

The editing staff is composed of the 
following: managing editors, news edi- 
tor, society editor, sports editor, asso- 
ciate editor, and humor 
editor. 


feature editor 


The managing editors take turn, week 
about, in reading copy which is turned to 
them by departmental editors. The asso 
ciate editor is responsible for the edi- 
torial page and directs the work of the 
feature and humor editors. When the 
three have selected their copy, edited it, 
written heads, and estimated the length, 
the associate editor records all copy on 
a schedule same as is used by all editors 
on the staff for the make-up-editor’s use. 
It tells these facts: number of head, at 
least two lines of the first deck of head, 
length in inches, and if there are cuts, 
of whom, and size. 

The news editor 
handles all front page 
material, the society edi- 
tor takes care 
ties, 


of socie- 
clubs, classes, and 
students, while the sports 
editor, of course, has 
charge of all athletic ma- 
terial. Each editor must 
post an assignment sheet 
with the main stories of 
the week indicated. This 
sheet has a place on it 
for the students’ names, 
check out, check in, and 
This is 
for the reporters to sign. 
Each editor 
record all of his copy on 


the assignment. 


must als 


(Continued on page 20) 






























































































































































































































































































































































































SCENE—Any 






contains some manuscripts. 





OE (playing with his pencil). But 
we will need at least four more short 
stories, several poems, and one good 

editorial. 

MARY (Inquisitively). What type of 
stories do we want? Something featur- 
ing a Thanksgiving theme? 

JACK. By the way, Joe, 
going to call this issue? 

JOE (puzzled). That’s the question. 
Have you any suggestions, Miss C—? 

MISS C-—. Well, what do you say if 
we look through last year’s exchanges? 
They might furnish us some suggestion 
around which we could center orig- 
inal theme, possibly for all issues 
this year. 

JOE (enthusiastically). Good! 
get the magazines from the files. 

(Jack hastens to the exchange filing 
cabinet and pulls out last year’s maga- 
zines which have been arranged accord- 
ing to the month in which they 
published. He gives the October 
bers to Mary, the November 
keeps the December ones himself. They 
then start looking through their pile of 
exchanges while Miss C— gets a pad ana 
a pencil from the desk.) 

MARY (excitedly). Oh, Joe! 
these—Opening Numbers of 
3ethlehem, Pennsylvania, and the Flyer 
Issue of the Student, ms 2. 
Say, now here’s a suggestion right off— 
the Student carries articles about the 
work of the departments of the school 
and of some of the extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. 

JOE. 
vember 


what are we 


our 
the 


Jack, 


were 
num- 
to Joe, and 


Look at 
Libertas, 


Freeport, 


but it is now No- 
it’s too late to have an 
However, we might run some 
news squibs about the doings of the vari- 
ous departments and, of course, we al- 
ways have a section devoted to 

MARY. 
of the question. 


Yes, Mary, 
so that 


, 


“opener.” 


clubs. 
Halloween is out 
why not have a 


Of course, 
But, 
Thanksgiving number? 

MISS C—. (interrupting). Let’s just 
pause a moment while I make a list of 
the holidays. Who’ll 
any? 


various suggest 


editorial 


As the curtain rises we find the adviser 
details concerning the first issue of their magazine. 
A large filing cabinet 


The Issue’s The Thing 


By DeWitt D. Wise 








room of a high school magazine 






CHARACTERS 


and editors seated around a large table 


On the table are 





JOE. Armistice and Memorial day. 
JACK. Christmas and New Year’s. 
MARY. Roosevelt’s birthday. My 


the Roosevelt Outlook of 
Pennsylvania, centered its 


next magazine, 
Philadelphia, 


October issue around Teddy’s life be- 
cause the school was named after him. 
JOE (romantically). St. Valentine’s. 
JACK. Lincoln’s and Washington’s 
birthday, and Easter. 
MARY. We forgot Columbus day. 
JOE (of Irish descent). Don’t forget 
St. Pat’s. 
JACK (with a twinkle in his eye). 
Fourth of July. 
MARY. At least Flag day is in June. 


But, Miss C 
of this type. 
“different.” 
MISS C 
issue—autumn, 
mer—be 


, we don’t want any issue 


The kids want something 


Well, 
winter, 
“different”? 
All. No. 


JOE (with 
same old rot! 


would a_ seasonal 


spring, or sum- 


some indignation). The 


OOROUOROCELORERAGRALILQOCEEREECARECSOSSORCCOSSDORETODOCROCRSRRCERRSE tS ORORREReeeEES 





WE HAVESIET CNIMY 
AND THEY ARE OURS 


Cover design based on theme 








in the middle 
a typewriter and two large letter 
is beside a desk placed against the left wall. 


anywhere in America. 


Adviser 


RO ee ee ee Re ee ee ee Te ee ee Editor-in-Chief 
.. Associate Edito) 
.. Associate Editor 





of the room, discussing some 


trays, one of which 





MISS C- (resignedly). 


Suit your- 


selves, then, and dig up some original 
ideas. 
MARY (returning to her magazines). 


Say, Joe, didn’t you do some traveling in 
Europe this summer. Well, why can’t 
we have a Travel Number? Here’s one 
from The Spectator of Paterson, N. J., 
with a cover featuring all the continents 
on the globe. I believe I have some more 
with the same idea. Yes, The Marquan- 
dian, Brooklyn, N. Y.; High Lights and 
The Youngster, both from highs 
in New Rochelle, N. Y. 

JACK. Your majesty, the editor-in 
chief, I could write a travel article. Re- 
member when I mentioned the yacht trip 
I had this last summer. Oh, gee! What 


a “swell” time! 


junior 


(Joe produces a small box of caramels 
and passes it around. The whole group 
enjoys the caramels as you note by their 
facial expressions. ) 

MARY 
two caramels). 


High of 


dedicated 


(haltingly due to the results of 
The 
Philadelphia 
recently for 
cation Number of The 
JOE. We're too “Scotch” 
build new high schools; much rather en- 
large the old ones. 
(Enter—Messenger with small parcel.) 
MESSENGER 
The secretary 
to take this 
came in this afternoon’s mail. 
JOE (opening magazine). 
Scotch ‘Hoot Mon” 
Pittsburgh (Penn.) Perryscope. 
JACK (rising 


Junior 
been 
Dedi- 


Wagner 
must have 
here is the 
Sentinel 


here to 


(bursting into room). 
down in the office told me 
you. It jus’ 
( Exit.) 
Talk 
issue of the 


magazine to 


about 
here’s a‘ 


walking over io 
Joe). What a cover with “My 
Heart’s in the Highlands,” and on a 
linoleum block, too. Why did they pub- 
lish it? 

JOE (looking inside). Oh, 
cated to Andrew who 
lished the 
nology at 
throughout 
tribute, 


and 


clever 


it’s dedi- 
Carnegie estab- 
Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
Pittsburgh libraries 
America. A fitting 
I say. I only 


and 
very 


The School Press Review 



















MARY (beaming as if she had found 
a diamond, interrupts). Why not fea- 
ture of in the first issue? 
The Homespun, a literary magazine from 
Greensboro, N. C., did. Just listen to 
the title of some of their articles: “The 
Schooldays of Four Famous Poets,” “An 
Qld Desk,” “Self-Expression Through 
Literature,” ‘What Price Gossip,” 
“Young Brother Enters School,” “Chalk- 
Dust,” “That First Day,” and so on. 
Some good title for literary articles, don’t 
you think? But that’s not all. Look at 
this Greater Waite Nmber of The Retina 
from Toledo, Ohio, with 
tures about students who have lived in 
various states and countries but 
then attending Waite. (Mary 
magazine to the editors.) 


own school 


personal fea- 


were 
shows 


JOE (looking at another magazine at 
left). Isn’t that a picture of 
Commander Perry? 


Mary’s 


MARY (looking at The Perryscope at 
her left.) Sure that issue was dedicated 
to Perry for whom the Perry High in 
Pittsburgh was named. (Mary reads 
the dedication on the third page.) Just 
listen to this—“‘Our high school has been 
named after this great American who, on 
his march to Lake Erie, passed by the 
very spot where our school now stands. 
We, the students of Perry High School, 
are honored and are grateful at having 
our school named after so great a man. 
We hope through the years to overcome 
all obstacles and at the report 

“We have met the enemy and 


” 


they are ours. 

JACK (melancholy-like). What luck 

for us. Would that our high school were 
named after a famous American. 


JOE. But we can bridge over that dif- 
ficulty as the Wah Hoo of Pittsburgh did 
by publishing a Bridges Number. 


MARY. The Pittsburghers must have 


Vovembe) , 1929 


Group of attractive magazine covers 


built a new bridge. 


JOE (investigating). 
but they have an 
“Bridges the Atlantic’ with Amelia 
Earhart, and another which “Bridges 
from the Work-a-Day World to the 
Vaudeville Stage.” 


Yes, they did 
interview which 


MARY. I’m having lots of fun look- 
ing these over and I have only one more 
left—the G. O. Number of the Scarlet 
and Black or Rahway, N. J. Didn’t our 
G. O. “prexy” say yesterday that he was 
going to have a big drive for member- 
ship? Why not utilize this tip and run 
a school G. O. issue? 


JOE (abruptly). Not yet, Mary, be- 
cause I haven’t told you what I’ve found 
in this stack (pointing to his magazines). 

MARY (anxiously). Well, what is it? 


A Pigskin Issue of The Towers, 
Overbrook High School, Philadelphia. 
A cracker-jack of an idea since 
school has had a successful season. Our 
theme for the stories could easily be 
along the line of sports for most of us 
like to read sport stories. 


Joe. 


our 


JACK. Is that all you found? 

JOE. Oh, no, big boy. Two more, 
both of which are most interesting In- 
dian Numbers: The Pathfinder, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and the Unionite, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Aren’t their covers most 
attractive? And the same adjective goes 
for the content. Besides this, The Path- 
finder is completely executed in the 
Washington Junior High print shop. The 
two-color cover of the Unionite appeals 
to me, too. Don’t you like them, Miss 
C—? They’re timely, also, be- 
cause of the Indian summer that we’re 
now enjoying. 


most 


MISS C—. They do look most inter- 
esting. Indian summer reminds me of 
two magazines I saw in the exchange this 


((« 


7 /fiiM) 


NZ | 


fall: The Far 


Southern 


Dolphin, Rockaway, 
N. Y., and The Bell, Somer- 
ville, Mass. The former published a 
Camping Issue, and the latter a Great 
Outdoors Number. I know of several 
boys and girls in my home room who 
have had very interesting and humorous 
hiking and camping experiences, for they 
related them in an extemporaoneous pro- 
gram we staged in September. 


JOE (goes to filing cabinet and looks 
through magazines). The word Indians 
also suggests to my mind—. Oh, yes, I 
found it, the Western Issue of Red and 
White, Lake View High, Chicago, IIlL., 
which (looking through his find) con- 
trasts the Indian days with those of the 
present. It is up-to-date because it pre- 
sents, too, a story of conventional Chi- 
cago gunmen. 


JACK (with much vim). Whoopee! 
Indians, camping, hiking, gunmen! An- 
other chance for me to write a feature 
about my hitch hike from my home to 
the coast where our yacht was kept this 
last summer. 


JOE. Don’t raise whoopee yet, Jack, 
for I have one more suggestion. We 
might feature each class in an issue; that 
would make four numbers this year, ¢los- 
ing with a big senior feature. 


MARY (with disgust). Oh, please, 
let’s not consider that unless we can’t be 
original with our titles. Freshman and 
sophomore are too prosaic. But— 


JACK. Pardon me, Mary, for butting 
in, but wait until I find our May number 
of The School Press Review. (Looks in 
desk drawer and finds Review.) Ah ha! 
It was the Allegheny High School of 
Pittsburgh that very cleverly titled their 
freshman and sophomore numbers, The 
Allegheny Primer and the Wah Hoo 
Elementary Reader. 


JOE. Very clever, wasn’t it, Mary? 


7 





Now, Jack (turning in his direction), it’s 
your honor. 


JACK. 
some finds. 


Station J-A-C-K announcing 


MARY 
Hurry along, Jack, as I have an appoint- 
ment at 4:59. Cut the comedy. 

JACK. Well, to hurry along, I have 
here (displaying his find) a very pleas- 


(looking at her wrist watch). 


ing and interesting Christmas Issue of 
the Maroon and White, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Articles by boys and girls who have lived 
in China (leafing through the magazine). 
Lithuania, Netherlands, Poland, 
Greece, Scotland, and France 
feature Christmas and New Year 
toms of their former ‘countries. Talking 
about countries, look at this spiffy cover 
(exhibiting it) of the Castanet Number 
of Gryphon, Philadelphia, Penn. The 
editors say that they were inspired to 
produce this issue by the famous Don 
Quixote of la Mancha. 
(again holds up the magazine), the 
Knight Errand Guide. Aren’t the illus- 

humorous? this 
same knightly trend is Odds and Ends, 
Detroit, Mich., which portrays the spirit 
of the Mediaeval Age in literature and 
art. The modern knight is here depicted 
in the Up in the Air Number of the 
Pittsburgh Perryscope, dedicated to Rich- 
ard E. Byrd. 


"4 3 
Russia, 
Panama, 


cus- 


Please note, also 


trations most Along 


MARY. Say those editors at the 
Perry High School certainly publish orig- 
inal numbers. Let’s write them and find 
out what source they use for their unique 


issues. 


JACK (having turned to the content 
of the Perryscope). I 
ond page a facsimile of a telegram from 
Commander Byrd to the editor. Boy! 
Wouldn’t I have been thrilled to have re- 
That’s my last 
you may 


note on the sec- 


ccived a similar one. 


magazine, Mary, so that now 


toddle along. 


JOE (who had taken out some maga 
zines from the file). Oh, no! Not yet. 
Wait five more minutes, Mary. After 
that last “find,” I should have some luck. 
You still 
“doll up” 


MARY (nonchalant-like). O. K. 
I’ll stay five minutes. 


have twenty minutes more io 
before your date. 


Joe. 
JOE. Last January The Do!phin of 
Far Rockaway, N. Y., started off the year 
with a Friendship Issue. 

MARY. A capital idea! 

JOE. Then I 
Numbers: 


Adventure 
from The 
Philadelphia, other, 
Adventure, from Old Hughes, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
almost everybody gets a thrill from ad- 


have two 


one comes Towers, 


and the American 


Now, I’m in favor of this because 


venturing. (Jack nods in agreement.) 


A number very appropriate to the win- 


Assignment Tips 


By Emanuel R. Freedman 


We welcome a new feature to the 
columus of “The Review,” Assignment 
Tips, which will be ably handled by 
Emanuel, who will be remembered by 
some as a former editor of the York 


(Pa.) “High Weekly.” 


is on undergraduate 


At present he 
student here at 


It is planned to have this 


The Editors 


Columbia. 
as a monthly feature. 
0 
feature 
built up on the odd excuses frequently 
presented by tardy students. Inter- 
view the principal, through 
hands such excuses usually pass, as 

well as individual instructors. 


A humorous story can be 


whose 


ac 

“Prominent Alumni” is a suggested 
title for a short character 
sketches of graduates of the 
who have gained prominence. A small 


series of 


school 


cut of each person written about could 
be used with the sketches. 
—-0 


Most student publications publish 
accounts of sports events which are 
already when the 
publication appears. This problem is 
solved by The York High Weekly, 
York, Pa., by subordinating past 
games and putting emphasis on forth- 


several days old 


The material about 
the opposing team is received by mail 
from the publication of the school io 
be played or from the opposing cap- 
tain or 


coming contests. 


manager. The story is used 
under a dateline and a “Special to Th« 
York-High Weekly” line. 

0 
the school’s curriculum 
heightened by a 
stories about the work in each course. 


Interest in 
could be series of 
For instance, in one issue there could 
be a story about the physics depart- 
ment, in another issue there could be 
a story about the French department, 


and so forth. Special emphasis should 


ter season is the Polar Issue of the 
Gryphon, West Philadelphia High School. 


My final magazine is the Music Num- 
ber of The Oracle, Cincinnati, Ohio, fea- 
turing all musical organizations of Wood- 
ward High School as 


well as musical 


poetry. 
MISS C 

each issue on which you have commented. 

Shall we have another meeting within the 


next three days? 


All. Yes! 


I have taken notes about 


EMANUEL R. FREEDMAN 


he placed on any work which is out- 
side the regular routine. 
0 
Editors often are more or less in 
the dark as to what their 
really think of the publication. 


readers 

Why 
not get some light on the matter by 
asking the readers themselves? A 
interesting 
replies to a such as this: 
“What do like about The 
News and what do you dislike most?” 
There should be no hesitation in run- 
ning the 
with the favorable ones. 
that he should 
mistaken views he 


reporter could get many 
question 


you most 


unfavorable replies along 
If the editor 
feels correct some 
can do so in an 
editorial. 

8) 


After the last football 
been played, the sports staff can as- 


game has 


semble material for a review of the 
season, to be run in the issue contain- 
Value 


would be added to the review by a 


ing the story of the last game. 


complete statistical analysis of the 


team’s playing, including a record of 
yards gained, 
pleted, first downs made, etc. 


forward passes com- 


JOE. 
had a great time finding out what other 


Why not tomorrow because I’ve 


schools are doing. 
MARY and JACK. Sure, tomorrow. 
JOE. Let me think 


over these ideas and bring your sugges- 


remind you to 


number tomorrow. 


books). 


tomorrow. 


tion for our first 


MARY 
Cheerio, 
The 


exits 


(picking up her 


folks! See you 


curtain closes as Mary hastily 
while the collect the 


magazines and replace them in the file. 


two boys 


The School Pre 38 Re view 
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Nature’s Cosmetics 


IRLS have at last won freedom from 

the Victorian ideas and ways of 
their grandmothers. They have bobbed 
their hair, shortened their skirts and 
have become athletic. This is all very 
well, as the bobbed hair is a comfort, 
short sleeves and dresses are healthful; 
yet they have spoiled all this by paint- 
ing their faces. 

Using cosmetics is especially foolish in 
high school where one is able to be in 
the gym three times a week, in the swim- 
ming pool as often as possible. 

A “gym” teacher recently made this 
announcement—that if every girl were 
to pledge herself to eat vegetables and 
fruit, no candy, pie, ice cream, get regu- 
lar meals, sleep nine hours a day, and 
bathe regularly she would guarantee 
them that by the end of two months 
they would have their own rosy cheeks 
and red lips without the aid of the drug 
store cosmetics. 

Try it, girls; it’s cheaper than spend- 
ing half of your allowance for artificial 
beauty aids. 

“Lindblom Weekly,” 
Chicago, Illinois 

The editor with a goodly amount of 
common sense.here exhorts the girls on 
a rather “touchy” question in a remedial 
way. 


A Schoolboy Looks at 
Advertising 


A PVERTISING means to many of us 
a cheap form of appeal, manifested 
in glaring oblongs of type and unsightly 
billboards. But we are vaguely conscious 
of a powerful force behind it all, which 
is capable of attracting and holding our 
attention, which tosses things up at us 
in unexpected ways, and which must con- 
stitute a moving force to the modern 
mass production of which we hear so 
much. On consideration, we realize that 
advertising is selling, the greatest and 
broadest form of salesmanship, developed 
to a high degree. Behind it there must 
be system; and in this system there must 
be an infinite chance for ability and 
Progress. Consider it, then, from the 
point of view of a possible vocation: per- 
haps there is a slot in the matrix into 
which we might fit, and perhaps the slot 
offers a perspective which will suit us. 
From books we gather a mass of sta- 
tistics and terms: educating the public, 
creating a need, the psychology of human 
desire, and so on. Doubts occur to us 
which we find neatly rebutted. Does ad- 


November, 1929: ° 


Freshie's [| of 


a Sophomore 


“Old Hughes,” 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Not an exaggerated idea at all, for the 
editors have felt same way about sopho- 
mores. This type of magazine cartooning 
is preferred to boiler plate. 


' vertising, for example, increase the cost 


of an article? No, for advertising in- 
creases the sales and hence the income, 
and so reduces the cost. We see adver- 
tising’s good points lined up: its bene- 
fits to mankind in that it makes possible 
the production of countless articles, its 
ability to lead aspiration along proper 
lines, the incentive which it gives toward 
praiseworthy ideals. But should we draw 
our conclusions only from these elabor- 
ate treatises, we should perhaps form the 
opinion that the entire function of mod- 
ern life is dependent upon it. What of 
its defects—its poor taste, its false im- 
pressions, as illustrated, for instance, by 
testimonials of movie actresses, baseball 
stars, and opera singers? Are they ex- 
cused as inevitable faults, just. as litera- 
ture is not condemned for its unnatural 
offspring, cheap magazines? The future 
of advertising aims toward the abolition 
of these defects in a spirit of both altru- 
ism and self-preservation. 


Here, then, is a field but partially ex- 
ploited, offering position, activity, and an 


opportunity for service. But what per- 
sonal requirements does it call for? On 
casual observation: some artistic ability 
either in writing or in drawing and an 
inspired imagination; and on a little 
thought; a shrewd knowledge of human 
nature. Consider being confronted with 
two blank pages of the “Saturday Eve- 
ning Post” and being required to fill 
them with two advertisements, one of a 
food product, the other of a washing 
machine. To what emotion are you go- 
ing to appeal? What idea are you going 
to put across? How will you phrase it, 
and how arrange the material? 

That is advertising, and it is but one 
of the open doors in a long corridor of 
occupations. We can grope blindly down 
the corridor and land in the wrong of- 
fice, or we can read the device and come 
back prepared to enter one of them with 
a knowledge of what is behind it, and 
with the proper education to stay there. 

“The Grotonian,” 
Groton, Massachusetts. 

The editor who wrote this was prying 
into the future in an exploratory man- 
ner, presenting the thesis for advertising 
as a vocation in view of his own reading. 
A different type of an editorial that cer- 
tainly was read by a large number of 
pupils. 


What Price Education? 


HE return of millions of students to 

school this month raises the peren- 
nial question: Are school costs too high? 
The answer is an emphatic “No”, if the 
schools are actually preparing students 
for good citizenship and real usefulness 
in future life. But the answer is, or 
may be, “Yes” in those schools which 
are ridden with isms, ologies, and the od- 
dities of some so-called modern systems 
of education. Fortunate it is for the 
Oklahoma students that only a few edu- 
cational centers in this state are of this 
inimical character. 

For those parents who are themselves 
“hipped” over strange theories of self- 
expression and other peculiar psychol- 
ogies, who feel that there is some great 
gain to the youthful mind in confusing 
the fundamentals of education with weird 
formulas of social maturity and morality, 
there are plenty of private schools that 
specialize at high rates of tuition in 
these queer aspects of modernism, and 
such parents should allow their children 
to attend these institutions. The public 
high school, established for the better- 
ment of future citizens of this country, 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Linoleum Block Prints 


HE making of linoleum 

block prints is one of the 

most fascinating branches 
of art and is only a modern 
simplification of the ancient art 
of wood cutting and etchings. 
The cutting is so simple and the 
results so attractive that they 
appeal to both younger and older classes 
of people. 

Linoleum prints are used in many ways 
commercially, but they are most exten- 
sively used for advertising purposes, par- 
ticularly where reasonably small quanti- 
ties of prints are required either in black 
and white or in color combinations. 
Greeting cards are always in demand, 
and very successful designs can be print- 
ed in color from linoleum blocks. Book 
covers are very frequently illustrated in 
block prints. Some of our most popular 
books and magazines have very attrac- 
tive prints made by this method. 

Block printing eliminates all unneces- 
sary detail and gives an effect just as 
pleasing. 

In preparing a linoleum block the de- 
sign must first be sketched on ordinary 
paper, the true size de- 
sired. The more simple 
the design the better it 
works out. A _ piece of 
carbon paper is placed on 
the back of the design, 
carbon side up, and the 
lines of the design are 
gone over with a sharp 
pencil or a metal stylus. 
This reverses the design 
on the back of the original 
sketch. A piece of carbon 
paper, carbon side down, 
is placed between the re- 
versed design and the lino- 
leum, and the sketch is re- 
traced in the same man- 
ner thus transferring the 
design on the block. It is 
always best to glue the 
linoleum to a_ piece of 
wood about three-fourths 
of an inch thick before 
tracing the design, or a 
commercially made block 
may be used. The linoleum 
should have a smooth sur- 
face, about one-eighth of 
an inch thick and must be 
of the best quality. It 
should be trimmed off, 
slightly beveled, to the size 
of the wood block. 

Now everything is ready 
to start cutting. The tools 
are very simple and easy 
to use. A small gouge is 
used to remove small 
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The position of Art Editor on the 
Roosevelt Junior High School, Westfield, New Jersey, is 
held by Jane Ford, the author of this article. A block by 


her is found on page 8. A remarkable piece of art work 


By Clinton Smith 


By Jane Ford 


*for a junior high pupil. 


areas; a large gouge to remove large 
areas; a small U shaped gouge for out- 
lining, and a knife for very fine lines. In 
cutting, remember that the parts which 
are to show in print are left in relief, 
and the rest is cut away. 

To use a knife, hold it at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees with the flat 
edge against the line to be cut. The 
gouges are held in the palm of the hand 
and pushed through the linoleum. 

In removing a large area the outline 
is first made with the small U shaped 
gouge and then worked outward from 
that cut out with the larger gouges. 

When fine lines are required, the depth 
of the cut portion may be rather shallow, 
but the larger spaces should be much 
deeper, sometimes almost to the fabric. 
Care must always be taken not to under- 


“Westfield Review”, 


“The Beacon”, 
Overbrook High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


cut the design as this causes the 
edges to break away and gives 
the print a rough appearance. 

After the cutting has appar- 
ently been finished, a proof 
should be taken to observe the 
imperfections which may be cor- 
rected by recutting. This proof 
may be made by dobbing oil paint or 
printer’s ink on the raised surface of the 
linoleum. The block is then pressed on a 
piece of paper, thus transfering the de- 
sign. 

After taking off the proof, the block 
should be thoroughly cleaned with a soft 
rag saturated with benzine. 

F the print is to be in more than one 
color, a drawing is first made in water 
colors or colored inks from which the 
blocks for each of the various colors is 
taken. This is done by first picking out 
that portion of the design forming the 
back and foregrounds. Blocks are then 
cut for the other colors. Each of the 
blocks must be accurate in size and shape 
so that the colors will print in. their 
proper places and sequence. Very ef- 
fective prints can be produced by over- 

lapping colors to obtain 
more colors with fewer 
blocks. Half-tone prints 
can be made by lightly 
sandpapering a_ desired 
raised portion of the de- 
sign. 

Gordon Creig was one of 
our earliest and finest 
wood-cutters. Most of his 
cuttings were published in 
“The Page” and “The 
Mask”, but since these 
magazines have been out 
of print for a number of 
years, his work is seldom 
seen. He has inspired 
many people to take up 
the work which has re- 
sulted in linoleum block 
print cutting. 


Writes Experiences 


A series of articles, 
“The Experiences of a 
High School Reporter 
While Working for a 
Cleveland Newspaper,” has 
been appearing in The 
Glenville Torch, under the 
authorship of Barnett Les- 
ter, who worked on The 
Plain Dealer during the 
summer. This avenue of 
approach to journalism is 
practical and is to be com- 
mended. 





Fads in School Publications 
By Miss Miriam Wendle, A.M. 


OBBED hair or long?—So it is with 
school publications, the fad of the 
hour swings them all. 

Suddenly some school finds the school 
newspaper apparently..a more valuable 
medium than the school magazine, and 
presto—other schools are rapidly trying 
the new. Then, if some 
journalistic authority 
comes out with the 
statement, “The school 
newspaper is replacing 
the time-worn school 
magazine,” the death 
knell of the magazine 
is rung,—at least for a 
long time thereafter. 

Newsparer or 
Magazine? 

Strangely enough, it 
is seldom-that either student editors or 
faculty advisors dare deviate from the 
group sufficiently to question the sign- 
of-the-times, to wonder if there might not 
be different values inherent in each type 
of publication which makes change from 
one to the other, without due considera- 
tion, rather dubious gain. Besides, often 
enough, the conditions in a given school 
are’ sufficiently complex to enable them 
to handle successfully both types at once. 
Again, it might sometimes be desirable 
for a school to combine in one publication 
the qualities of both forms, carrying in 
each issue of the magazine a news insert. 


that article. 


Copying the Neighbors 

After all, a school publication should 
have individuality. Why should one 
school paper be so keen to copy another 
in matters of dress, department and what 
not? A certain school newspaper for in- 
stance, takes a prize for make-up. Im- 
mediately, another school nearby re- 
models its paper to such an extent that 
the take-off is ludicrous. Often, however, 
it is some special department found in 
some magazine or newspaper among the 
exchanges that the editor snatches out 
wholesale for his magazine, not always 
taking pains to disguise his theft by ad- 
ding a scratch or two of originality. 
. One Pennsylvania school, not ready to 
turn from a magazine to a newspaper, or 
to run both, some time ago found it prac- 
ticable to incorporate in its magazine an 
ejght-page news insert, made up as to 
type, headlines, and margins quite dif- 
ferently. from the magazine sections. 
Straightway other schools with no real 
analysis of the reasons for this insert or 
the method of handling it, caught at the 
novelty of a combination magazine and 
newspaper, the result being a carelessly 
imitated form unsuited to their publica- 
tions and therefore. detrimental to them. 


PORPRRORTE LOR DEReReRREL eRe ReeHE re Tee HERE reerHerereeteteeeeeeeTeEY 


Miss Wendle, head of English 
Department, Williamsport (Pa.) 
High School, is responsible. for 
the verse pamphlet which the 
editor reviewed in the May issue. 
Get your comment on her from 


“Be Yourself”: the Slogan 

Whatever school publications should 
be, one thing is sure: they should realize 
a certain uniqueness. No one would be 
foolish enough to deny that some ways in 
school publication are better than others. 
Size, make-up, name plate, art-work, 
grade of material, for 
better or fer worse, all 
affect the total result, 
—that combination of 
all qualities. So that 
no editor can know too 
much about the prin- 
ciples of journalism. 
The argument is not, 
however, that an editor 
of school publications 
should try to gain un- 
usualness at the ex- 
pense of definite canons of good taste 
in form and material, but that within 
recognized limits an editor should be 
seeking to express the heart of his school. 

Naturally, there are degrees of imita- 
tion, not only of quality but also of quan- 
tity. There is the editor who is so little 
original that he is content to use “boiler 
plate”,—-which, at present, is quite the 
fashion among some school publication 
circles, for “boiler plate” saves an editor 
much effort since it is canned material all 
ready to be served up. It is true that 
sometimes it is of fair quality but always 
it is extraneous to the real meanings of 
the school publication in which it ap- 
pears. Like many patent medicines, it is 
too general in its application to have 
much potency. At the higher extreme 
of imitation is that editor who finds the 
best in other school publications and 
seeks to annex those values to his own. 
An excellent aim, of course, and the re- 
sult would doubtless be good, were it not 
that he usually forgets to evaluate the 
new feature, adopting only those aspects 
of it which are sufficiently appropriate 
without dominating the spirit of his own 
publication. 

Taking First Place 


Just no wit is the fad of schools to run 
races with one another in this matter of 
publication. All the worst features of 
interscholastic athletics have entered here 
to make of school publications, something 
cut-and-dried, too perfect and colorless 
for the enthusiasm of the schools out of 
which they come. After all, that is warp- 
ing the texture of a school publication— 
to turn it into a machine for winning 
prizes. For what profit is there if it 
gain a dozen prizes and lose its own soul? 

Then, what is the right attitude for a 
student editor to take in regard to the 
fads that come and go in school publica- 


tions? He should analyze the reasons 
for a given change, and also its relation 
to his publication. If what is popular 
for the moment is vital to his publica. 
tion, he should adjust the new to his 
needs and so adopt it, never forgetful 
that the business of any school organ is, 
(I) to make a permanent record of the 
school, (II) to mirror the life of the 
school, and (III) to interpret that life.. 

Its raison d’etre is the possibilities it 
affords for student and school expression. 
Never should a school publication be 
swung completely out of its orbit, but 
should carry on steadily down its path, 
keeping the best of the old, taking the 
best of the new. 

“Like father like child” has its appli- 
cation here, for each publication child 
should have its own stamp, which sets it 
apart in a chaos of high school maga- 
zines and newspapers. 


FROST 
A Group of Images 
By Doris Wolfe Gilbert, ’30 
There is frost on the clustered grape; 
Silver web dimming warm amethyst— 
A white hill envelopes crimson dahlias; 
petals drift 
Silently to earth. 


The grass is so much delicately wrought 
lace, 

A pale shroud for an old autumn, a vol- 
uminous bridal veil 

For a new winter! 


There is frost on the harvest moon— 

Ripe, lucious gold-turned, fragile and 
wan; 

The stars are sharp-spurred bits of steel, 

Ice-blue. 


Trees—are nymphs dancing capriciously; 

Their feet pallid with hoar, 

Stray frail leaves cannot warm them, 

So they must dance to the lute of the 
wind. 


I am afraid of this phantom, that touches 
the earth 

With chilled fingers—that 
mysteriously ; 

Why do I flee through, the night 

With the fear of being overtaken? 


moves 30 


Window panes are traced with fantastic 
pictures, 

A forest carved of crystal; winter blos- 
soms of spun ice. 


Even as the coral suffusion of sunrise, 
opens like a flower, 

Even as I lift my aspiring hands toward 
the jewel of Apollo, 
Even though my young heart sings new 

illusions again, 
There is still the cold blight 
Of frost on my soul! 
“The Dolphin,” 
Far Rockaway, N. Y. 
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“Totem” Comes From “Oboteman” and Signifies 


“A Guardian Angel” 


So the students in the Lake View High School, of Chicago, find in a front-page article in 
their school paper, “The Lake re-View” in which the reporter “ties up” the community with his 
school. This feature story is reprinted in its entirety. 


REAL “family tree’’—one of 
the oldest and proudest in 
the world—has been set up 

in Lincoln Park, to preserve for 
the school children of Chicago the 
history and legend of an 
forgotten race. 


almost 


totem pole—‘Kwa Ma 
Rolas’”—-hewn from a single cedar, 
forty feet high feet in 
diameter, an ancient tribal symbol 
of the Haida Indians of Alaska. 
The totem pole which is so old that 
no one knows when it was carved 


It is a 


and five 


v when its ancient saga was first 
told, is a gift to the park from J. L. 
Kraft, a prominent Chicago col- 


lector. 


Mr. KRAFT secured the rare 
totem for Chicago from British 
Columbia after years of negotiation 
with Canadian officials, and it is 
two historic totem 
poles standing outside museums in 
the United States 


one of poles 


The donor of the gift, well-known 
in the business life of the city as 
the founder of one of the largest 
cheese industries in the world, has 
historic 
prehistoric relics regarded as the 
largest private collec 
Mr. Kraft’s 
collection of American Indian stone 
and wood relics, and his collection 
of rough jade is said to be un 
paralleled. 


made a collection of and 


and rarest 
tion in this country. 


The totem of the Indian is part 
of the mysterious, almost lost 
mythology of the American continent, a 
symbolism as elaborate as any of the 
proudest civilizations of the world. 


The Thunder Bird as a symbol, ante- 
dates the American Eagle on American 
soil by several hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands of years. It is older than the lion 
of Great Britain, the thistle of Scotland, 
or the insignia of Imperial Rome. It is 
perhaps the oldest known sign or symbol 
of the tribe. The totem was originally 
an animal or fabulous creature held tc 
be the guardian spirit of a family on 
tribe, sacred to the Indians. 


THE totem, which has its counterpart 


In escutcheon and coat of arms, can be 
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Lake View has been honored 


and with the accompanying picture. 


with the 


courtesy and gracious presentation of the materia! is 


appreciated by the student body and the staff. 


traced throughout history, among the 
greatest empires and the most savage 
tribes. Its origin is shrouded in mys- 
tery. Even the Indians of the far north- 
ern continent themselves explain its be- 
ginning thus: The first totem pole 
floated to one of their tribe from far 
northern waters, fully carved, and iell- 
ing in curious symbol and wrought figure 
the story of their own obscure origin. 
The word “totem” itself is derived 
from the Chippewa “Oboteman,” which 
signifies “A guardian spirit.” Although 
the superstition varies in different coun- 
tries, it is invariably the sign of the 
clan, indicating blood-relationships, gen- 
erally on the mother’s side. 


following 
historical article on the tetem pole in Lincoln Park 
Mr. J. R. Basi- 
ger, of Lincoln Park Department of Public Relations, 
brought them to the Lake 1« 


to an inquiry made by a Lake View teacher. 


View office in answer 


The legend of the iotem pole, 
most often portrayed in three half- 
human, half-animal figures seated 
one above the other and holding 
erect a pole on the summit, por- 
trays the mystical relationships be- 
tween the guardian spirit and the 
family, and the most outstanding 
features of family and 
legend. 


His 


history 


Since the totem had an important 
bearing on a person’s relations to 
his fellows, the symbol was dis- 
played at the clan meeting place, 
and was often tattooed on the skin 
of members of the tribe, each of 
whom was pledged to support the 
otthers. 


The exact meaning and charac- 
ter of the Alaska Indian Totemism 
is obscure, but one of the most 
complete of the Indian legends is 
preserved in the Haida _ totem, 
“Kwa Ma Rolas.” Its story and 
symbolism have been traced as com- 
pletely as possible through the 
stories of the old Haida chiefs 
themselves, who heard the legend 
from their fathers—a legend 
which existed before written 
language and came down the gen- 
erations by word of mouth. 


The totem, “Kwa Ma Rolas,” is 
perhaps the most perfectly carved 
and most historic on this con- 
tinent. The Haida Indians, most 
highly civilized of all the North 
American tribes, have for centuries 
been regarded as fine carvers, and 

American tribes, have for centuries been 
regarded as the finest carvers, and most 
skilled boat-builders and seamen on the 
continent. Their legends relate _ prin- 
cipally to the family origins and mys- 
tical relations of the Bear, the Eagle, 
the Raven, and the Whale clans which 
they represent. Among the tribes of the 
Haidas, the totem pole was the only 
means of keeping together those who had 
marks on their bodies and who spoke in 
a different tongue from the other tribes. 


the Indian clan of its 


that no 


ever marked with the totem sign. 


So proud was 


lineage and totem, slave was 
Wives 
and children of slaves were unmarked, 


denoting their menial caste. 





WHEN the legend of the “Kwa Ma 
Rolas” 
an Egyptian inscription which has never 


began no man knows. It bears 


been deciphered. The intricate carvings 
were made so long ago that it is impos- 
sible to date them, but it is certain they 
made long before any literature 
Egyptian inscriptions could 
have brought to North America, 
even before a white man had penetrated 
the what is British 
Columbia. 


were 
showing 
been 


fastnesses of now 


There is, too, a mysterious alligator 
design, a curious symbol for the Haida 
Indians, since alligators are entirely un- 
known to the frozen north. The origins 
of the Haida Indians are as obscure as 
their totem which they claim floated to 
them miraculously sent by their guar- 
dian spirit. But from the strange eastern 
symbols of the totem, and characteristics 
of the race, scholars have determined that 
the Haidas were originally of the Mon- 
gols who migrated by way of the Berning 
Straits, when the North American and 
Asiatic continents were connected. 


The top of the pole is the Kolus, sister 
to the Thunder Bird, the 
ancient of the Indian symbols. Accord- 
ing to legend, the mighty Thunder Bird 
has his powerful talons fastened deep in 
the quivering flesh of the Killer-Whale 
on whose broad back the universe rests— 
much as in classic Greek mythology, it 
rested on the back of Atlas. The Thun- 
der Bird is closely associated with the 
Raven, Great Creator of all things. It 
was popularly supposed that he had only 
to blink and wink his flashing eyes and 
blinding forks of lightning would shoot 
The flapping of his 


one of most 


across the skies. 
wings and his screams of rage, it was 
thought, produced the thunder’s 
Violent rains were but the shaking of his 
great body, pouring water from the uni- 


roar. 


versal source of water, a lake upon his 
back. 


Many stories are told of the Thunder 
Bird, the Kolus his sister, and the 
Ravens. The legend of the “Kwa Ma 
Rolas” totem bird, as it was translated 
from the story of old Haida chieftain, is 
as follows: 


In the days before the Great Flood the 
founder of the Haida tribe was a man, 
head of steel. So 
that he might survive the flood, he was 
miraculously turned into a steel-headed 
the Nimpkish river. He 
landed where the fall fishing village is 
near the neck of the Nimpkish 

He landed where the fall fishing 
village is near the neck of the 
Nimpkish river and the lake. He wished 
to make himself a permanent home there, 


a great man with a 


salmon of 


now 
river. 
now 


so he got the posts and timbers ready 
raise the 
So the steel- 


could not 
tree timber onto the posts. 


for his house, but 


14 


headed man sat on the river bank and 


was very sad. 


W HEN came a thunder storm, and the 
great Tunder Bird, to Tsekami, 
and lit upon the Twin Rocks opposite the 
village. The steel-headed man looked at 
the Thunder aloud. ‘If 
you were a man you could help me put 
up this timber!’ 


‘ame 


3ird and wailed 


“Whereupon the Thunder-Bird lifted 
up the mask of his Thunder and 
showing his human face, said, “I am as 
human as 


dress 
you. I will put up your tim- 
bers for you!’ 


“So, closing his masked face, he flew 
up and caught the timbers, placing them 
on the wooden supports in the twinkling 


of an eye. 


with the 
took off his 
to sound his 
thunder call only if one of the members 
of the going to die. So it 
has been to this day. The thunder gives 
warning of death to all of the clan of the 
Thunder-Bird.” 


“Then, so pleased was he 
Nimpkish valley that he 
thunder dress, and sent it 


tribe were 


The legend of the totem is always read 
from the top down, as our documents are 
read. 

The 
Rolas 
creature, the “Sezyuki,” which represents 
a great family victory. The double- 
headed dragon was thought to perform 


the Kwa Ma 
mysterious snake-like 


second symbol of 


totem is a 


a miraculous cure or blessing to who- 
The 
both 


middle. 


witnessed it. 
figure has a head on 
the Indian boys 
and girls were instructed by tradition to 
stop the moment they witnessed the sym- 
bol, placing their hands quickly behind 
their backs. Whereupon a 
sword or weapon 


ever dragon-like 


ends and a 


man’s face in 


sword or 
would be placed in 
their hands by the super-natural spirit. 
With this weapon, they were to pretend 
to smite the double-headed monster, 
which would immediately disappear. 
The fearless fribesmen of the steel- 
headed men of Tse Ka Mi 
have the monster 
speared it with a 


were said to 

and to have 
spear. The 
man’s face appearing in the center of 
the the 
torious warrior. 


seen 
salmon 
the vic 


figure is likeness of 


The totem of the Whale and Sea 
represents the next 
the tribe. 
the stone man from Wrangel, the mys- 
terious country where he sought 
for his 


Lion 
notable legend of 


It was acquired by Tseumgid, 


totems 
much as_ the 
knights of old sought talismen. 


elder brothers, 


THE dramatic story of the Whale and 
Sea Lion symbol is told by the ancient 
Haida tribesmen today. 


“A woman of Wrangel, washing the 


skin of a seal, was drawn out to sea. 
Her followed, but encountered 
a school of whales. whom he suspected of 


luring his wife seaward. 


husband 


The man dived 
to the bottom of the sea, after the whales. 
but when he arrived there, he saw only 
a fabulous man-sea lion splitting a tree 
with a wedge. The husband jumped to 
the opposite side of the tree, and when 
the wedge cleaved through the tree trunk 
he bit off the end with his teeth.” 


The sea-lion began to cry, saying, ‘My 
will kill me 
broken wedge!’ 


master when he sees my 
Whereupon the husband 
the fearful master 
of the sea-lions, and also the whereabouts 
of his wife. The slave trem- 
blingly told the warrior husband that his 
wife had been burned and dried up in the 


fireplace, but was still alive. 


inquired further of 


sea-lion 


In return for assistance in sharpening 
his wedge, the sea-lion evolved a plan for 
recovering the warrior’s wife. Accord- 
ing to this promise, the sea-lion caused 
the great flood, so that, in the resulting 
confusion, the could take his 


So it was done, but the 


warrior 
wife and escape. 
hapless sea-lion controlled by his master, 
was forced to give chase to the man and 
his wife. He could only keep from catch- 
ing them by falling each time he came up 
to them. Hence the spirit of the sea-lion 
was to the family of the steel-headed 
men one of the most benignant. 


DIFFERENT stories are told of the 
last Kwa Ma Rolas. It is a 
fabulous monster, the ‘“‘Numkhyelagevia,” 
formed like the bottom of the sea, with 
sandy 


figure of 


broken shell on its surface, and 
whirlpools appearing from the sandy 
bottom. It told by the chieftain 
that one of these whirlpools washed up 
from the bottom of the sea, and left 9 
man on the shore. This sea-man, it was 
believed, was the ancestor of the Nimp- 
kish river tribe. Another legend has 
it that a powerful warrior of the tribe, 
Khehklataze, 
dreaded 


was 


speared a 
monster, Zunukwa. 
When pierced by the spear the monster 
floated up 


found and 


deep-sea 
from the 


sea, face up, its 


and breast basin or 
This 


victory 


knees forming a 
commemorated the 
supernatural mon- 
sters, and is looked upon as one of the 
highest blessings from above. 


mask. 
tribal 


totem 
over 


The 


been 


Kwa Ma Rolas totem pole has 


declared by archaeologists of 
Canada and the United States to be one 
of the most valuable historically. It was 
hewn from a single cypress, carved with 
instruments of rough jade, which must 
have come from China in the days when 
For 
there are no jade formations anywhere 
in the western part of the United States 
or Siberia. 


the two continents were connected. 


Thi 
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Our Research: 
Its Whys and Hows 


The Cavalier Staff, Danville, Va. 


The staff of “The Cavalier” appreciates the fact that other schools 


have expressed an interest in its research department, and wish ‘to 


know something of. the whys and hows of that phase of its work. 


HEN The Cavalier came into ex- 

istence last year, it came with the 

distinct purpose of being a useful 
member of the school community. Every 
new venture must justify its existence 
and the best way to do this is to fill a 
felt need. Motivating school activities 
seemed to be that need. Therefore, it 
was determined that “The Cavalier” 
should be a real school magazine, mo- 
tivating as far as possible every phase of 
school life. Out of this grew the re- 
search section of the magazine. 

Research in the social and natural 
sciences, it was felt, would bring about 
an attitude of mental curiosity that is de- 
cidedly desirable. This in turn would 
help pupils to acquire habits of scientific 
study, being furnished with the 
means of acquiring facts, they would be 
able to think to more purpose. If re- 
search on his level is good for the col- 
lege man, likewise research on the high 


and, 


Part of “The Cavalier” staff at work in the 


Miss Alice Crawley is the Faculty Adviser. 


Danville, Va. 
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school level is good for the 
high school pupil. Of course 
the staff did not think out of 
all these things, but when 
they were called to its atten- 
tion, it was willing to test 
them out. Having tested the 
research department, we the 
staff, are convinced of its 
value. 

Our research is conducted 
in various ways, the “how” 
being governed by the prob- 
lems to be solved, our ability, 
and the available means. In 
our school and city libraries, 
we have found a quantity of 
necessary information, as 
well as in the books obtained 
for us by our librarian from 
the state and university li- 
braries. Then by writing let- 
ters to various people, we get 


George Washington 


High 


The cover of the first volume number of “The 


School, 


” 


Cavalier. 


direct and personal material on the sub- 
ject. In several of the research articles 
in last year’s magazine this method was 
used. A member of the staff learned 
about John Lynch by correspondence, 
and this year information has been given 
us for an article on customs and happen- 
ings in other lands. The information 
bureaus answer. numerous questions, we 
send to them. Interviews have proven 
and do prove a wonderful help on ar- 
ticles. Those, who have traveled, are al- 
ways delighted to give aid. 

In our school this year the foreigners 
or direct descendants of foreigners have 
given information to the staff about their 
home land. In an article in the coming 
issue of “The Cavalier” most of the de- 
tails were given by those of foreign birth. 
One of these girls translated an old Rus- 
sian folk song for us; and the same girl 
sent an air mail letter to Jerusalem to 
get information at first hand for her let- 
ter from Palestine. 

An interesting essay in the first issue 
of the magazine was based on the obser- 
vation the writers made on refrigeration 
about town. Observation, such as this, 
we have found to be most beneficial. 


We have also a History Club, which 
is beginning to do research work. An 
aroused interest unearths many things, 
and for our coming issue on “Our Na- 
(Continued on page 20) 





Bringing Home P=] ei 
“The Bacon’”’ = 


By Edwin O’Donnell 
of South High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


ay <b he Mee 
t ? , WH _ a 4 » ’ . act, she = very. i 
N THE YEAR 1924 two boys of South Relow: HKdwin wild ait. Shs ees atuape | 
. E . - . a a ruaning around She was 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio, chose O’Donnell. To cnaek,. ee ei a 
. . . . ° . > wetting eooched. Some- 
journalism for one of their elective sub-  ‘vhosc gentle “ 
jects. These boys, Kenneth Wilson and care and Trish 
James Kazubski, were not noted as ambi- wit is entrust- it will do those thet Jou | 
“ a . > know-—she ran hardly, but 
tious reporters but they weve witty, espe- ed the job of fot sil ‘wet. Therefore the 
: : : y ht Uithe “The Little Wet Hen.” 
cially when they were poking fun at each keeping The Clover, tagh.” Bet & te 
other and “cracking wise” in the journalism Bacon crisp. 
classioom after school. Their puns were so 
clever that the staff was kept in a continual 
uproar. As a result copy was often late. 
One day in the midst of some merriment, 
Miss Margaret M. Sullivan, advisor of the 
South High Beacon, half in fun and half in 
earnest, asked why the boys didn’t incorp- 
ol1ate some of their funny remarks in con- 
tributions for the weekly newspaper. 


lilt, 
tiie 
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The boys liked the suggestion and took it 
in earnest. For the next few days they left ae: 
their “horse-play” and became = serious. wuaveserlacere 
Every free period they came to Miss Sulli- Tint 
van with their ideas. Should they publish ee 
the maierial in a column? If so, what 
should the name of the column be? On 
which page should it appear? How much = facon affords me even more pleasure 
space should be devoted to it? Or should and satisfaction than does the laying-out 
they start a comic sizip on the back and dummy-pasting of the page itself. 
page? 


—Churchill Studio, Cleveland, Ohio 


I arrange the make-up of the Sizz!ing 


ast they fe aé »vel scheme. . : 
At last they fell upon a novel sc Bacon in a very simple manner. On a 


They would establish a little paper and 
publish it on the back page in the form 
of a special feature. 


stiff piece of cardboard I draw a square 
about 7 x 7. An inch across the top of 
this rectangle is given over to the name 
The next problem was what size the plate; the rest is for the story material. 
tabloid should be? It was finally agreed The plan of make-up usually follows that 
that it should be five columns of seven of the first page of the weekly, although 
and one-half ems each. I may copy the other pages sometime this 
What would be a good and fitting name semester. 
for this paper? One of the boys discov- 


eae Some week I may turn the Bacon into 
ered that the word “Beacon” in very 


. ‘ an editorial page, having the stories ar- 
early times _— spelled B-a-c-o-n. Then ranged as editorials and the cut as the 
he thought of sizzling bacon and called srt on the editorial page—namely, 
the paper “The Sizzling Bacon. “Sketches from South.” Some other 

The other boy always connected ham time I may mimic the sports page. 
with bacon and suggested calling therm 


selves the “ham _ editors.” For the I letter the copy for the Bacon, A-B- 
Bacon’s emblem he drew at one end of C-D, ete., placing coresponding letters on 
: : he cardboard. ave established a set 
the name-plate a picture of a pan of me cardboard. I have est ablished . - 
of standard heads for the tabloid and in- 


bacon being fried over a candle. To bal : . nia 
dicate them and their positions on the 


ance this, on the other end he drew a 
ham. They called the tabloid “the best 
ham paper in America.” Then 


cardboard dumy in the same way. 


when the printer receives the 

The feature was such a success that dummy and copy, he imediately sets up 
even today it is the most popular feat- @ form and places head, cuts, and writ 
ure in the South High Beacon. Its 2d- ten material in their proper positions 
itors have a slogan, “Buy the Bacon and Then he sends a proof of the Bacon to m« 
get the Beacon free.” for corections. 


Although the entire fourth page of the It had long been the custom to use odd 
South High Beacon is in my care, the spelling and queer figures of speech in 
laying out, writing, and editing of the the Bacouw but I have changed the style 
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When it Rains | Nobody Holmes Sees Animal; Fickle Cane 


Proves Unworthy and Englishman Falls | ¢, Jane, Hele 


Man. Robs Keaatiful 
Reidth Bith 


Von wlght-dt wes very 
dark, = dare in tect der 
the bend in front of you 
yoo could not oe OR 
was & vunderful night tor 
G® Jaul, the holdup mar 
| Gib Jaul, he wae vieht op 
the job, tow Why. you 
know @ very bewutiful indy 
| Wee pasning by and he hed 
ap her pocket bovk from 
her. Dat lady the wa 
from that famous inetius 
thom on Broadway, and her 
fame, if you want to know 
joer Rekdth Bith. Bus ye 
know Rekith Hith didn) 
gare that Gib daut beld up 
her pocket book beens 
tha-he tt mekex me 
launch) she didn’t heave me 

4,| money in it and the pocket 
y book war an old ope 
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‘Thursday next week the | say, A maiden 
honorable Ann R Kiet |) weiden hair @@ 
would have published | madman ewear, 
one of ber bent copy || aeid she? “OR! 
wrighted stories? The || the world’s going 
Bacon always keeps ite || dogs, 1 see.” 
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A sample of “The Sizzling Bacon”, showing its 


newspaper realistic makeup and some of 


its features. Its “editors” ave Jock Cularity and Art 


and am publishing the comic feature in 
accordance with the rules of journalism 

Never in the five years of the Bacon’s 
existence have two editors or even two 
writers had the same interpretation of 
the word humor. That is why I do not 
write all the articles myself. Contribu- 
tions are ever welcome 

For the past two or three years the 
cuts which have appeared in the Bacon 
have been secured from the advertising 
service with which the printer of the 
South High Journal accomodates its ad 
vertisers. 


150 Tryouts for Weekly! 


) bones were broken; no lives lost! 

Some of the girls, of course, pulled 
each other’s hair to get a good seat, and 
a few boys are featuring dark lanterns! 
But the walls of the building are still 
as strong as ever. 

Never in the history of The Weekly 
were so many students of William Penn 
cager to learn the mysteries of running 
this nationally known school paper, and 
to gain the business and literary training 
that The Weekly provides. 

One hundred fifty students from all 
classes sallied forth for the preliminary 
meeting last Friday afternoon after 
school, in the auditorium. 

“The Weekly,” 
York, Pa. 


, . ; ' 
What interest ina school paper can do! 


The School Press Review 
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Reading Proof 


By James E. Gaffney 


N order that the printer may know 
what errors he has made, and what 
changes are desired, such corrections 

are indicated on the proof of the job, by 
certain standard marks which are un- 
derstood by all printers. 

A proofreader is one who reads and 
corrections on 
There are 
than 


marks 
the proof. 
also duties other 
merely reading 

such as collecting and Mr. 
arranging copy, revis- ing at the 

ing proofs to see that High School, 
corrections have been 
properly made. Proof- 
readers usually have an 
assistant 
copyholder, or one who 
holds and reads copy 
aloud while the proof- 
reader watches the proof sheet and marks 
the errors. 

Proofreaders’ marks, like punctuation 
marks, have been adopted for the sake of 
expediency. These marks have been 
found to be the most economical in so far 
as they tend to avoid the writing out of 
minute and elaborate instructions, and 
consequently, save time and space. Proof 
marks therefore are merely a list of 
symbols representing the meanings of the 
corrections to be made. They may be 
thought of as a code of shorthand cor- 
rections between the proofreader and the 
printer. 

For reading proof one should have a 
fair knowledge of printing, be a good 
speller, have a quick eye, a fair know- 
ledge of literature and general affairs, 
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CRCRRROROECERERHRERORCEORCOCOREOCOREOORORERCRCORERRRR Ree eReeeeeeee 
proof, We welcome back to our pages, 


Lafayette 
Elizabeth, 
If you junior high readers have 
any suggestion for an article to 
make, please write Mr. 
called the ov the editor here at Columbia. 


erminal. Five erly 


Guatemala/ A, 


as well as a good training in the correct 
use of punctuation, capitalization, and 
have his mind on the work, and his eyes 
trained to be very observant. The many 
things to watch for are misspelled words, 
imperfect and wrong font letters, in- 
verted letters, bad spacing, irregular in- 
dentions of paragraphs, 
deviations from copy, 
grammatical mistakes, 
incorrect use of words, 


Gaffney, instructor of print- — ete. 


Neatness and clear- 
ness in marking proofs 
are almost as_ impor- 
tant as finding the er- 
Gaffney rors, for what use 
would any marks be if 
they did not convey an 
intelligent idea to the 
printer who corrects 
the proof? It is important to bear in 
mind that the corrector must understand 
at a glance the corrections to be made. 

A proof is a trial impression of any 
composed type taken for examination or 
correction. The first proof is “pulled” 
on a proof press. This is the “office 
proof,” and is corrected by the proof- 
reader of the print shop. Any correc- 
tions indicated on this proof are made 
by the typesetter or compositor. A clean 
proof, known as ‘“‘author’s proof,” is then 
drawn and is sent with the manuscript 
to the author. The first proof received 
by the author is taken from the types in 
the galley. Afterwards if he makes 
many changes, he usually sees a “revised 
proof” and a “‘paged proof.” 

As a first step in reading proof, it is 
advisable to line up the 
paragraphs. To do this 
draw a faint pencil-line 
down the proof, using the 
first lines of the paragraphs 
as a guide. An inequality 
of indention will be detected 
Next go down the 
the lines and 
verify the divisions of 
words; that is, make sure 
that they have been prop- 
divided and that the 
remainder of each word is 
at the beginning of the next 
line. See that all headings 
a and subheads (also running 
titles, folios, and signatures 
of paged proofs are correct. 

If there are several cor- 
rections in the same line, 
marks in the margin 


Junior 


N.. -d: 


at once. 
ends of all 


day, for Kelly Fiel San yntonio, Tex 9 the marks i alae 
where thorough He ht tests will be let should be placed in the or- 


conducted. 


Saimple of Proofreading 
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der in which the corrections 
are to be made and they 


should be separated by a stroke in each 
case. The period and the colon are 
usually enclosed in circles, to distinguish 
them from the comma and the semi- 
colon. The apostrophe is placed above 
an inverted caret. Some proofreaders 
place a caret over the comma to dis- 
tinguish it from the apostrophe. 

When marking a proof put all the 
errors that are to the left of the center 
in the left-hand margin and all to the 
right of the center in the right-hand 
margin. Place them directly opposite 
the line in which they occur and in the 
order in which they occur. To be sure 
of having room for this purpose, the first 
error on the left of the line should be 
placed some little distance from the text. 
The first one on the right should be close 
on the text. Do not draw lines from the 
errors to the corrections, for that would 
entail a useless waste of time in tracing 
the corrections and there is likelihood of 
error if the lines cross or touch each 
other. Moreover, such lines mar the 
appearance of the proof. 

Much more care is always required in 
the reading of advertisements anywhere, 
but much more so in an advertisement. 
Agencies which give out a good deal of 
advertising employ proofreaders whose 
special duty it is to catch flaws in 
printed advertisements; and a large 
amount of money is realized by these 
agencies during the year through de- 
ductions in published bills on account of 
errors in printing. 

If a proof contains no errors, it should 
be marked “O. K.” with the signature or 
initials of the reader, in the lower right- 
hand corner of the sheet. If only minor 
changes are requireed and another proof 
is not necessary, it may be marked 
“O. K.” with corrections. 


Here and There 


The Texas State Board of Education 
has recently granted college entrance 
credit to all accredited state high schools 
carrying courses in journalism. 


During the 228 years of Yale Univer- 
sity’s existence, the honor of having the 
highest marks for the first three years’ 
work, ever recorded, goes to Saunders 
MacLane of Norwalk, Conn. His aver- 
age, on the basis of 100 per cent, for the 
three years was 9642, while his lowest 
mark, 874%, was received in his fresh- 
man year. 


The Lake reView of Chicago, Ill., has 
added a new feature—an official photog- 
rapher. George Schnakenberg, a sopho- 
more, made his debut with two excellent 
pictures of the Graf Zeppelin when it 
flew over Chicago. Half tones of pic- 
tures increase the reader interest and 
improve the monotony of type. 





The Weekly Register, printed in purple 
ink on white stock, was published October 
18, in Central High School, Omaha, Neb., 
indication of their Annual Color 
This feature of school life was 
started ten years ago and has been con- 
tinued annually. 


as an 
day. 


Twenty-five free football tickets are 
given away by The Harrison Herald of 
Chicago each week of a football game to 
the twenty-five students who hold a 
lucky-number-printed newspaper. A 
different number is printed in the lower 
right hand corner of the first page of 
every Herald. The staff selects the lucky 
numbers and then gives away the tickets 
to the holders of those numbers. An- 
other scheme to interest readers in foot- 
ball games and in the school newspaper. 


The Northwest Junior High School, 
Kansas City, Kansas, stated recently in 
its columns that five ef its graduates, 
former staff members of The Nor’ Wester, 
are continuing their good work on The 
Wyandotte Pantograph, a senior high 
newspaper This seems to indicate to 
The Review editors that, after all, junior 
high publications are justified in that 
they provide a good basic training and 
background for senior high work. 

The enterprising staff of The Bugle, 
Washington Junior High School, Du- 
luth, Minn., published a two-page sheet— 
The Baby Bugle—which was distributed 
gratis to the school’s pupils in Septem- 
Note—the paper did not reach the 
desk until the second 
November. As a spur to circulation, 
various departments of the publication 
were advertised thus: 

“Miss Sadie Kaplan, dealer in schoo! 
and 


ber. 


editor’s week of 


anecdotes, original verses, assorted 
plain and fancy jokes, will offer her en- 
stock in The Bugle this semester. 
All models are guaranteed to fit and to 


reveal the spirit of the Washington.” 


tire 


The Y.C. 1. Chronicle, York Penn., is 
the latest newcomer to our desk, in the 
field of high school journalism. We wel- 
come this new six-page five-column pub- 
lication, which incidentally is very pro- 
fessional in its makeup and content as 
well. Its literary adviser, Mr. J. Ken- 
neth Snyder, will be remembered as the 
former of The Muhlenberg 
Observer, Laureldale, Penn. 


sponsor 


The diamond jubilee of Hutchinson- 
Central High School of Buffalo, N. Y., 
was celebrated last month by appropriate 
ceremonies, which were adequately writ- 
ten up in The Hutch-in-Sun. The Alumni 
Issue carried articles featuring 
the pageant and prominent alumni in the 
celebration while the Night Edition con- 
tained two pages of pictures concerning 


several 
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the evolution of the schoo] in the seventy- 
five years. Several pictures of the 
alumni, faculty and students who had 
important roles in the jubilee were in- 
cluded. 


ns 
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A good advertisement for the school 


play at the Arsenal Schools, Indianap- 


olis, Indiana. 


Hunch for Sports Editors 


By Charles F. Troxell 


Sports editors of Philadelphia public 

high schools will select a truly all- 
public high school football team at the 
close of the current season, according to 


the terms of an agreement formulated at 
Frankford High School, September 23. 
Immediately after the close of the sea- 
son, November 27, each sports editor will 
name his own all-public high school team. 
He will choose three candidates for each 
position, rating them as first choice, sec- 
ond choice, and honorable mention. He 
will mail a copy of his team to 
other sports editor so that it will reach 


every 
the schools on December 2. 

From the seven teams chosen by the 
cther editors and with his own selection 
at hand, each editor will be able to com- 
pute the votes for each candidate. l'irst 
will count second 
choices three, and honorable mention orc. 


choices five points, 
It will be possible for a player to secure 
as high as forty points under the pro- 
posed plan. 

Each paper will print in its first issue 
after the close of the season its own a!l- 
public high team, and, if possible, the 
composite team. 

Some of the schoo's are already plan- 
ning to conduct “all-public high” contests 
within their own The 
student who names the same team as the 


student bodies. 


composite selection of all the editors wil] 
receive a cash prize, to be paid by the 
school publication. The deadline dat 
for the student competition will be th 
date on which the editors mail their owy 
selections to the other No let- 
ters bearing a postmark later than mid. 
night, December 1, 


schools. 


will be considered. 

It will be interesting to see which edi 
tor comes nearest to the composite choice 
of the eight editors, and also to observe 
how closely the composite team of the 
high school editors with the 
various teams by the writers of 
the city daily papers. 

If the plan is successful it will prob- 
ably be extended to the other sports on 
the high school calendar. 

A similar plan could be adopted by the 
school papers whose teams are members 
of any league. 


compares 
chosen 


O THER projects undertaken at. the 
same time include the exchange of infor- 
mation about the in the 
city high school league, exchange of sta- 
tistical data, and an attempt to bring up 
to date an accurate list of league stand- 
ings in 


various teams 


various sports as far back as 
possible. 

At football games rival sports editors 
and their assistants will sit together in 
the press box to give each other informa- 
tion on substitutions, identification of 
players, and the like. 

Interest in the various projects was sv 
keen that the sports editors will try to 
secure a separate 
table meeting the regular fall meet- 
ing of the Press Association of the 
Higher Schools of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Trowell, the capable adviser of 
the “Frankford High Way” and chair- 
man of the Faculty Advisers’ grou 
of the C. S. P. A., is the author of this 


artic'e. 


boys’ sports round 


What Price Education? 


(Continued from page 6) 


is remarkably free from such peculiari- 
ties. 

But those fathers and mothers who be- 
lieve that good spelling is a sign of edu- 
cation, who think that history, mathe- 
modern languages and _ science, 
are necessary to the future of the com- 
ing citizens, will fortunately find teach- 
ers who agree with them. Not only now, 
but in later life will these requisites of 
education be If the student is 
continuing his schooling it is absolutely 
essential to have these qualities of higher 
training, and for the most part the stu- 
dent will encounter no difficulty in re- 
ceiving this training in the average high 
school. “Tulsa School Life,” 

Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


A timely editorial that is good publicity 


matics, 


needed. 


for the public schools. 


The School Press Review 





School Publicity Media 


What Cleveland Schools Have Done 


Now can the public schools properly 

co-operate with local newspapers in 
securing publicity that is representative 
of educational interest? 


This pertinent question has been ade- 
quately answered by the pioneer work of 


CLYDE R. MILLER 


Mr. Clyde R. Miller as Director of Pub 
lications of the Cleveland, Ohio, schools. 


His “open door” policy by 
which the local newspaper reporters were 
encouraged to write school news without 
However, he, a 
former staff member of the “Cleveland 
Plain Dealer’? and now Director of Edu- 
cational Service here at Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, guided the 
local newspaper men to the story, aided 
them if they wanted aid, and encouraged 
them to see every side of the educational 
situation. 


was an 


any idea of censorship. 


If critical articles were released in the 
city papers, the Superintendent of Cleve- 
land’s Schools held that a 
done for the schools, for action usually 
followed such criticism and because no 
improper practice could exist with such 
open publicity. 


service was 


Since there were too many schools in 
Cleveland for the local papers to ade- 
quately cover, Mr. Miller thought that 
each itself was the best means 
itself. What medium 
The school paper was 
Written by the 
pupils for the pupils, it advertises the 
School to the pupils, the parents and the 
community. 


school 
of advertising 
should be used? 
the resulting answer. 


November, 1929 


If properly supervised and executed, 
the paper is potent in creating 
spirit, morale and unity and in fixing 
standards of conduct, scholarship, ath- 
letics, etc., in the school. It really acts 
as an interpreter of the school to the 
pupils. If it helps to make the school 
better, Mr. Miller thinks, it is good ad- 
vertising. In executing the publication, 
the pupils are working in a veritable 
laboratory where they learn many im- 
portant lessons of life. They are given 
responsibility and acquire poise in carry- 
ing out that responsibility. The parents 
may think that the journalistic work of 
their children is just a whim or a fad, 
but the staff member is getting an edu- 
cation that cannot be secured in many 
other ways in school, sometimes without 
his knowing it. 


very 


BECAUSE of the many junior and 
senior high publications, since the advent 
of Mr. Miller, the business men of Cleve- 
land have begun to realize the value of 
advertising in school papers. As a re- 
sult, the high school advertising solicitor 
secures his training by reading a series 
of lessons prepared by the Cleveland Ad- 
vertising Club. Besides this, an adver- 
tising agency in Cleveland “takes care” 
of the accounts for the school publica- 
tions. What better medium for publicity 
to the business men 
trator want? 


could an adminis- 


Then, too, if the boy or girl sees his 
name in print, writes an article, draws 
a cartoon, or solicits an advertisement, 
he surely will show the paper or his 
handiwork at least to his parents. The 
parents become curious about the school, 
read the newspaper and learn more about 
the school than they could acquire in a 
day’s visit. What the parents do read 
in the school paper carries more convic- 
tion than an article or an address by the 
principal, faculty or superintendent, for 
the staff members have no 
writing propaganda. 


reason for 
Very often a busy 
parent learns more about the school and 
his boy or girl in the school paper than 
he can secure from either a parent-teach- 
ers’ meeting or from conversing with the 
child? What better means for publicity 
to the parents could the administrator 
desire? 


S O, all in all, the publication of a school 
paper is justified because it reflects the 
school to the pupil, the parent, the busi- 
ness man and the public, who pay for 
its support. All that is needed is proper 


directorship or supervision. 


Newspaper Broadcasts at 


WWAE 


Calumet Herald Begins Semi-Annual 
Drive for Subscriptions 


MPHASIZING the fact that The Her- 
ald subscription campaign is of in- 
terest to the Calumet region, the audi- 
torium session at the school building yes- 
terday morning was broadcast from 
WWAE. Through the co-operation of the 
Cable Piano company, a ten-tube receiv- 
ing set brought the program to the stu- 
dents. 


Journalism Classes to Help 


This auditorium session began a week 
of solicitation in which the spirit of com- 
petition will have an important part. The 
two journalism classes are competing 
with each other in getting the most sub- 
scriptions. There will also be keen ri- 
valry between the different advisories to 
reach the highest percentage mark. 

Outside Poster 

Again emphasizing the fact that The 
Calumet Herald is serving the commun- 
ity, and is read by the entire region, the 
progress of the campaign will be made 
public by a large poster in front of the 
building. 

Herald to Give Motion Picture 

As additional publicity, one feature of 
the week will be motion pictures in room 
17. The business manager of The Herald 
has two reels of the Shortridge-Hammond 
football game which will be shown during 
lunch periods. Freshmen may see these 
pictures next Monday: sophomores, 
Tuesday; juniors, Wednesday; seniors, 
Thursday. 

Orchestra Helps 

The program in the auditorium session 
yesterday was featured by an ensemble 
from the Hammond High School cham- 
pionship from the studio 
WWAE and their numbers were received 
by the student body in the auditorium on 
a Vicor receiving set. 


orchestra, 


Miss Getzendanner was responsible for 
the program and not only coached it but 
contributed a dialogue which was deliv- 
ered by George Hopkins and Betty Os- 
ler. Speaking from the auditorium stage 
at the conclusion of the _ broadcast, 
“Billy” Postelwait gave the students an 
opportunity to pledge their subscription 
to The Herald by signing the subscription 
blanks which were previously passed out. 

Prizes Given 

Solicitors will conduct a warm cam- 
paign during the next week, and the 
journalism class which secures the most 
subscriptions will be rewarded. The na- 
ture of the reward has not been definitely 
determined. 


As in previous years, alumni, members 
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of Hammond merchants association and 
others have been sent subscription blanks. 
The largest circulation outside the build- 
ing in the history of the paper is the 
hope of the journalism students who are 
carrying on the campaign. They believe 
that the kindness shown by station WW 
AE in permitting the broadcast is an in- 
dication of the fine support they may ex- 
pect from others. 

The co-operation of Mr. Lesinsky, the 
orchestra, of Miss Getzendanner and 
others on the program also reveals the 
interest of teachers and pupils in the 
success of The Herald. 

The program which was broadcasted 
over WWAE yesterday morning came in 
very clear and distinct at the high school 
auditorium. The dialogue that was writ- 
ten by Miss Getzendanner and presented 
by Betty Osler and George Hopkins was 
exceptionally well received, as the two 
characters seemed to have voices very 
well adapted to radio work. Owing to 
the novelty of the program and the good 
reception, the students’ interest was held 
through the broadcast. 

“Calumet Herald,” 
Hammond, Ind. 

A good piece of advertising for the 
school and “The Herald.” Note that the 
lead contains two sentences. 


Mud—Swapping—Wales— 
Sightseeing 


(Continued from page 3) 


the reviewing stand. Then the entire 
group formed twenty-one spokes of a 
wheel with Sir Robert Baden Powell at 
the hub. The twenty-one spokes sur- 
rounding him signified the number of 
years that scouting has been in existence. 
He gave a very inspiring speech. His 
main theme was world peace and to sym- 
bolize this, he buried a war hatchet deep 
in a pit of sand. He then passed to the 
Scouts from all over the world, golden 
arrows, which he wanted taken back to 
the nations of the world and carried for- 
ward toward a final goal of World 
Peace. 

After the Jamboree, the Scouts trav- 
eled in smaller groups through Europe. 
Our own group went through the Shake- 
speare country. There we visited Shake- 
speare’s birthplace, Ann Hathaway’s 
cottage, and other points of interest 
around the small town of Stratford-on- 
Avon. We traveled through the beauti- 
ful English countryside to Oxford Uni- 
versity, and then to London, the British 
Museum, and other interesting places. 
One of the most novel sights was the 
changing of the guard at Buckingham 
Palace. This is a very impressive sight, 
as the guards are all perfectly drilled, 
and are dressed in bright red uniforms. 
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After spending four days in London, 
we crossed the English channel to Bel- 
gium. We spent day at Brussells, 
and after seeing the place where Edith 
Cavell was shot, and the Palace of Peace, 
we went on to Paris, where we spent a 
week. We visited Versailles where we 
saw the table on which the Treaty of 
Peace was signed after the World war. 
Then we returned to Paris, and from that 
great city went by train to Havre, from 
where we embarked for the United 
States. 

When we 


one 


to the Jam- 
boree we had a calm sea almost all the 
way. On the way home, the 
sea was rougher, and three of our group 
were overcome by the bad weather. We 
were delayed a while off the coast of 
America by a heavy fog, and arrived in 
New York a day late; but, by taking a 
night train for Pittsburgh, we arrived 
just in time for the opening day of 
school. 


had gone over 


however, 


Publishing the Paper in the 
Journalism Classes 


(Continued from page 5) 
schedules. 
are finally 


the above mentioned copy 

The departmental editors 
responsible for the accuracy, style, head- 
lines, and recording of the copy on the 
copy schedule. His copy when approved 
by him is read by the managing editor 
and turned over to the supervisor. The 
departmental editor hands his copy 
schedule to the makeup editor for plan- 
ning the dummy for the printer. 

The make-up editor has charge of the 
arrangement of copy on the pages. After 
he receives each editor’s schedule the 
make-up editor plans his dummy and su- 
pervises the placing of the type in the 
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A clever idea for the first 


newspaper. 


issue of the 


forms for the captions for cuts, 
and other problems of page appearance, 

Students in the advertisement type- 
setting class of the printing department 
are responsible for setting up all adver. 
tising copy. This means that practically 
one-fourth of the whole paper is set 
by our own printing department. 


press, 


In this class problems in setting ad- 
vertising copy the basis of class- 
room discussion. The Signal advertise- 
ments afford actual practice in applying 
the rules of harmony in use of type faces, 
ornaments and borders. 

Our circulation is handled by the ac- 
tivity ticket plan; consequently, there is 
little difficulity in securing subscribers. 
A student who is dependable and good at 
detail work is selected to manage this. 


are 


There is a great training, it seems to 
us, afforded to a large group of students. 
There must be co-operation all along the 
line to put the main project before the 
public as a finished whole. There must 
be co-operation within the Printing and 
Journalism departments as well as be- 
tween them. Since school activities and 
department news of the entire school 
composes the news, the high school paper 
becomes a real school project. 


Our Research—Its Whys 
and Hows 
(Continued from page 15) 
tion”, 
lection. 


we have a steadily growing col- 

We hope we may interest you 
in some of them, such as the contents of 
President Tyler’s grand daughter’s trunk 
to which we have access. 

We like the work and we learn how to 
find out and evaluate interesting things 
that we want to know. 


No Fa) youcant 
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“Harrison Herald,” 
Chicago, Illinois 


The School Press Review 








PROOFREADING! 


Can YOU do it? 
and mark the errors correctly for the printer? 
There is nothing more essential to the editor than the ability to read proof and to cor- 
rect it in the printer’s own language. Such a skill is easily acquired with a little study and 
practice. It will help to eliminate some of those bothersome and unsightly errors that are 


constantly creeping into the pages of your paper. Require each member of your staff to 
have a copy and use it. Start the year with precision and uniformity in your proofreading. 


On a card this size—5 x 7—has been printed a Columbia Scholastic Press Association publication. 


On one side you will find 


Proofreaders’ Marks 


pictured and described 


On the reverse you will find 


Proofreading 


showing a paragraph of corrected proof with all the marks used properly. 


This is on a stiff manilla card and will stand the heavy use to which it will be subjected 
about your editorial office. 


As a Faculty Adviser you should require each member of your staff to familiarize him- 
self with proofreaders’ marks and with proofreading. 


As an editor you should require this skill for membership on your staff. 


They are nominal in price: Write, The Secretary, 
One for 5 Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
Six for 406 John Jay Hall, Columbia University, 
Twelve for New York City 








